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tinued, the wet and stormy weather caused considerable
delay in the progress. The ground became very heavy and
the troops found great difficulty in advancing over it. The
movement of guns and ammunition was, of course, also
much hampered on this account. It soon became obvious to
Douglas that the capture of the Broodseinde-Passchendaele
ridge was of the greatest importance to the further success
of the advance. The domination from this ridge had enabled
the enemy to hold up the advance in the centre of the Fifth
Army area very seriously. Douglas therefore went and saw
General Gough and explained the situation to him, and sug-
gested that the main objective should now be the capture of
the ridge. He pointed out that until this was accomplished it
would be quite impossible to advance in the centre. Gough
thoroughly agreed. Douglas, however, realised the difficulty
of the task especially in such wet weather, and advised him
not to be in too great a hurry but to wait for some days
after the weather started to improve so that the ground
would get a chance to dry and enable the artillery to prepare
the way more efficiently. He impressed on General Gough
the absolute necessity of making certain that the artillery
had acquired absolute supremacy over the enemy's guns
before the infantry were allowed to attack.

On the 6th of August Sir William Robertson arrived
again at Douglas's headquarters. This time, however, he
was the bearer of a kind message from Mr. Lloyd George,
who> in view of the successes by the troops in France, had
evidently reconsidered his stated opinions about it being
better to send troops to Italy than prepare for a strenuous
offensive on the western front. He had, therefore, scat the
Chief of the Imperial General Staff to convey his expression
of complete confidence in Douglas. Whilst Douglas appreci-
ated this encouraging support, he asked Sir William, in
conveying his thanks to the Prime Minister, to point out to
him the necessity of supporting him with men, aeroplanes
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